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ABSTRACT 

Buririgthe spring 6f_1981, a San Juan Task force of 
special education staff members developed. revised criteria for the 
identification of students with specific learning disabilities (SLD) . 
This report covers the second year of discrepancy criteria 
implementation . I t examines the identification of 225 students with 
SLD during the first semester of the 1982-83 school year in the San 
Juan (California) Unified School District. Of particular interest was 
the impact of the California criteria for identification, adopted in 
early 1983. The criteria in use in San Juan for the 1981-83 period 
were similar to those adopted by the state , but were applied 
according to a uniform discrepancy score, rather than us 
different discrepancy for each pair of test scores. Students 
identified under San Juan 1 s criteria were found to be in line with 
the adopted state criteria specif ications; (Attachments are included 
for the state and federal legislation related to SLD, and San Juan^s 
criteria for services.) The use of discrepancy criteria had no effect 
bn the percent of referrals identif ied . It did, however,, have an 
effect on the number of students referred for special education. 
Because fewer students were referred^ fewer students were actually 
identified as having learning disabilities. (FN) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report examines the identification of 225 .students _with specific learning 
disabil ities (SLD)_ during the first, semester of the 1982-83 school year in the 
San Juan Unified School District. Of particular interest was the impact of the 
California criteria for ideriti ficatidrU adopted in early 1983. The criteria in 
use in San Juan for the period 1981-1983 were similar to those adopted by the 
State, but were applied according to a uniform discrepancy score, rather than 
using a different discrepancy for each pair of test scores. Of major concern, 
then, was the analysis of any differences in identification rates which would be 
found when the State criteria are implemented in the Fall of 1983. 

These are some of the study findings: 

. Students have been properly identified, with evidence of _.j nterventions 
prior to referral, and with evidence of substantial deficiencies in 
academic achievement due to psychological processing handicaps. 

. The students identified as having specific learning disabilities ( SLD) 
have normal abil i ty for 1 earning. 

. The greatest number of SLD students have substantial deficiencies in 
math, with reading deficiencies the next most frequent. 

. Identi f ied SLD students have one or more psychol oqical processi ng 
disorders, with the majority having difficulty in the cognitive area. 

. Th ree- fourths of the students with SLD are identified during the ele- 
mentary grades, during the time when corrective interventions are most 
effective. 



. Student SLD_. identifications declined by 25 percent since 1981 due to 
the use of the new criteria in San Juan. 

. Using _o_niy ful 1 scale ability test scores restricts the number of 
students qua! I i fyi ng as SLD by about 20 percent; using verbal or per- 
formance scores, when higher than full scale, increases the number of 
students by 10 and 20 percent, respectively. 

. Use of the State-speci f ied criterion values for ability-achievement 
score di screpancies (with consideration of measurement error, as is 
done at present) wi 1 1 cause only a mi nimal reduction ( about two 
percent) in San Juan's StB identifications. 

Students identified under San Juan' s criteria were found to be in line with the 
adopted State criteria, and no untoward di f ferences are anticipated with the 
change to State criteria specifications. There would be a decline in iden- 
ti ficatioris _ i if the criterion values established by the State were appl ied 
strictly , wi th no consideration for psychometric error. Such a procedure woul d 
be contrary , however to recommended test reporting procedures. 
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SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILIT" 
1982-83 ELIGIBILITY STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

Study Background 

During the Spring of 1981, a San Juan task force of special education staff mem- 
bers developed revised criteria for the identification of students with specific 
1 earning disabil i ties (StB). The revised criteria were developed to be more 
compatible with the intent of the Federal criteria for specific learning disabil- 
ities (see Attachment A). 

Changes in the criteria included (1) defining a severe discrepancy between 
ability and achievement (rather than low achievement alone), (2) using 
individually-administered ability tests (rather .than assuming that student 
ability was normal ) , and (3) requiring evidence of a processing disorder. It 
was expected that the revised criteria would more appropriately identify 
students with a "specific 1 earni ng disabil i ty ," and that their use would reduce 
the actual ntmber of new identi fications. 

Fol 1 owing the first year of impl ementation of the di screpancy criteria* a report 
was prepared on the effects of their use. This report i s on the second year of 
discrepancy criteria implementation in San Juan. It includes all of the types 
of information presented- in the first report as well as exploring some of the 
variables which might affect the application of the California specific 1 earning 
disabil ity criteria adopted by the State in the Spring of 1983 and specified 
in the California Administrative Code, Article 3.1, Section 3031 ( j ) (see 

Criteria Used 

The criteria devel oped in San Juan for the identi fi cation of students with 
s pec i f i c 1 earni ng disabilities, and used during the period 1981-1983, are pre- 
sented in Attachment B. 

Compari son wi th State Criteria Bevel oped i n 1982 and Adopted i n 1983 



In the process of devel opi ng San Juan' s revised criteria, the task force con- 
sidered a number of stati stical methods rel ated to speci fyi ng a discrepancy. 
Among these were statistical sigrii ficarice* the reliability of difference scores, 
and standard deviations of di f ference scores. The 1 ater method was used to 
establ i sh the general ized approach adopted for use in San Juan. San Juan's 
criteria used during the period 1981-1983 differ from the state Criteria in 
their application, as a consi stent standard score difference was selected for 
use in San Juan. , 111 i s u n i_f onn o r cons i s ten t score di f ference was based upon the 
median ability-achievement test correlation for the tests most frequently used 
l n San Juan. 

The difference score used in San Juan was equal to 1.5 standard deviations , or 
22 common standard score points. This discrepancy is simil ar to the State- 
spec i fied 1 .5 standard deviations of the di f ference score distribution, but it 
does not vary when different tests are used. The effects of applying the State- 
spec i fied standard deviation of the difference score distribution formula are 
discussed in a later section of this report. 

1 
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Study Purpose/Questions 



The following questions were covered in the 1981-82 eligibility study report* 
and are reported in this study, with comparisons between the two years. 

• What tests are used to measure academic achievement and with what results? 

• What ability range is found in identified students? 

• in what academic areas are students identified? 

• What is the distribution of students with single or multiple academic 

deficiencies? 

• What amount of ability-achievement discrepancy i s found? 

• What are the psychological processing disorders'? 

• What is the distribution, by grade levels, of identified specific learning 

disability students? 

• How do principals view the SID criteria? 

In addition to the questions above, this report also answers these questions: 

• How does the use of subtest scores on abil i ty tests compare with the use of 

total ability scores for student eligibility? 

• How does the use of consistent standard scare differences compare with the 

use of the standard deviation of the difference scores? 

• How are the discrepancy criteria viewed by school psychol ogi sts? 

• How does the number of new student pi acements compare with the prior years? 



STUDY DESIGN 

Information Requi rements 

To produce a report answering the above questions, several types of information 
were requi red. One type of in format! on was rel ated to tests and test scores . 
Another type of information was that recorded in the students' I^EPs related to 
psychol ogical processing disorders, evidence of prior interventions and specifi- 
cation of no other contributing factor. The last type of information was 
principal s' and psychol ogi sts' perceptions regarding use of the criteria. 

Student i denti f icatibri — The first step in gathering student information was to 
identify those students who were new placements during the first semester of 
the 1982-83_ school year, with specific 1 earni ng disabil ity ideriti fied as the 
handicap. Thi s was done through a management information system search . 

IEP records— Second, the IEP form with the recorded achievement test information 
and the speci f ication of e 1 icnbil i ty was pulled for each of these students, and 
a copy was made. 

Confidential records— Third, the record of psychol t ogical testing was consul ted 
for the total and part abil i ty scores of each iden ti fied student ( this i ^for- 
mation is usually not included in the IEP write-up, but is maintained in a 
separate, confidential file). 
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Interviews- -Fourth, interviews were . held with brie- fourth (eighteen) of the 
district principal s. Principals at eighteen school s were interviewed as part of 
the. year' s evaluation plan. Questions related to the revised criteria* their 
application and effects were asked during these interviews. The resporises were 
then analyzed to use in this study. 

Surveys- -Last, school psychologists were asked to complete a survey which 
i ncluded questions about the criteria and their application. 

Information Collection; Processi ng and Analysi s 

Record sheets were prepared on which i student information Students 
were given reference numbers to ensure confidentiality; The types of information 
picked up from the IEP included the identifying [ achievement test information, 
g rade , b i r th year , psyc hoi og i c al proc e ssi^ng defic i t , r ec o rded el i mi na ti on o f 
other disorders and evidence of prior cl assroom modifications. The total 
ability test scores (as well as both verbal and performance subtest scores for 
the WISC-R) were retrieved arid added to the IEP information. In thi s study all 
scores were reported as common standard scores with a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15. 

After the i nformation was recorded, 258 student records were key punched and 
analyzed using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) through 
the California State University, Sacramento, computer center, 

Study Li "mi tations 



This study has two major 1 imi tations. First, some students new to San Juan had 
met c fferent i denti fi cation requirements in other districts previously . 
Second, the study only included full information on the first semester iden- 
tifications. 

1 d eat i fi cations From Other Pi stricts — In the process of preparing the student 
i nformation, i t was found that a number of the students who were entering 
program as "new" students in San Juan, had been enrolled previously in an other 
district' s special education program* Of the 258 students original ly identified 
for the study , 48 or nearly one-f i fth had been identi fied previously by another 
district. About two- thirds of these 48 students did not have IQ test infor- 
mation readily avail able for use in thi s study , al though such information may 
have been available during the placement process. Thi s restriction limited the 
total number of students reported in the study findings to 225. 

First Semester Idf ntifjcatio hs-^Qnly the students identi fied during the first 
semester of the 1982-&3 school" year were incl uded in the study . By the end of 
the school year, 598 students had been identified as SID students. This study 
then, reports findings for 1 ess than half (38 percent) of the year' s iden- 
tifications. 



STUDY FINDINGS: PART I_ _ 
COMPARISONS WITH 1981-82 STUDY 



Academic Achievement Tests Used 

Four standardized achievement tests comprised over 95 percent of the student 
identifications. The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was used extensively to 
identify basic readjng and mathematic computation discrepancies. The 
Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery was used for almost all written 
language identifications, as well as for other academic areas. The Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test and the Nelson Reading Tests were used for some 
reading and/or mathematics identifications. Other tests were used jn the iden- 
tification of only twelve students, and these were mainly for students with 
discrepancies iri oral expression and listening comprehension. The frequency of 
test use is presented in Table 1 and illustrated in Figure 1. 



Table 1 

Academic Deficit* Areas and Standardi zed 
Achievement Tests Used in the Identification of 
225 Specific Learning Disability Students During the 
First Semester of the 1982-83 School Year 



STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Academic 
Deficit Area 








NELSON 




TOTALS 


WRAT 


PIAT 


WOODCOCK 


OTHER 


READING 


77 


6 


8 


8 


1 


100 


ARITHMETIC 


120 


6 


7 


_ _5_ _ 


2 


140 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


20 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


5 


LISTENING COMPREHENSION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


TOTALS* 


197 


12 


36 


13 


12 


270 



*Totals include duplicate counts for 45 students with more than one deficit area. 
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The test use pattern was very similar to that of 1981-82, with the WRAT used in 
about two- thirds of the identifications. The use of other tests was also very 
similar for the two years. 

Ac ademi c Achievement Test Re sul ts 

The achievement test scores reported in common standard scores ( M=100, SD=15) , 
ranged from a low of 55 to a hig>i of 99 across all areas, with only one 

exception: a gifted student with an achievement score of 122. The median 

achievement scores in reading, written expression <iv math ranged from 75 to 80. 
The score ranges and median scores are presented in Table 2. The achievement 
test results were almost identical to those of the previous year. 

Table 2 



Standard.Score and_fibJl Uy-Achlevement Discrepancy Score Ranges and Medians 
for 225 Students With Identified Specific Learning Disabilities 



Abn i ty/ Achievement 
Test Area 


Number 
of Students — 


Standard 
— tteng 


JSC ore 

e 


Median Score 


D1 screpancy Score 
Ranoe 


Median Score 
01 screpancy 


Ability (Full Scale) 


(225) 


71 - 


141 


99 








Reading 


(100) 


59 • 


99 


77 


18 


- 55 


27 


Math 


(140) 


55 - 


122 


76 


19 


- 53 


26 


Written Expression 


( 17) 


65 - 


94 


75 


18 


- SO 


29 


Oral Expression 


f 5) 


62 - 


84 


80 


22 


- 3fc 


24 


Listening Comprehension 


( 5) 


61 - 


76 


70 


21 


- 34 


32 



















Ab i 1 i ty Test Re sul ts 

The full scale ability test scores found [for the students identified as having 
specific learning disabilities formed a normal-appearing distribution. Ability 
test scores ranged from a low of 71 to a high of 141, with a median of 99- For 
the most part, this ability range corresponds with that of the 96 percent of the 
population considered to fal 1 within "average" ability levels. The relative 
percent of eligible students with various ranges of ability scores is shown in 
Figure 2 for both 1981-2 and 1982_-3- Mo significant differences were found 
between the ability scores for the two years. 
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Academi c Learning Areas 

the academic learning areas which were tested included reading, math, written 
expression, oral expression and listening comprehension, Reading and math were 
each listed in the criteria as having two sub-areas, but they were treated as 
single areas in this study. The area most frequently found as an area, of 
discrepancy was math, followed by reading and written expression. Oral 
expression was found as a discrepancy area fi_ve tijnes, as was listening compre- 
hension. (See Table 1 for a listing of areas and counts.) ihe drily academic 
area which appeared to differ substantially from the previous year was the 
apparent decline in the number of students With difficulty in written expression. 

Academic Achievement Areas 



While the majority (81 percent) of students with identified specific learning 
disabilities had a single area of disability, others had two (71 percent! or 
three (2 percent) areas identified. Across the three basic skills areas, more 
students had disabilities in math (54 percent) than in reading (38 percent), 
With relatively _ few (8 perrent) having a writing disability. These data are 
presented in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Duplicated and Undupl icated Frequencies 
for 215 Students With One. Two or Three 
Disability Areas In Reading, Math, and Written Expression 



Single 



Two A re as — 



Reading' 



Three 
Areas 



. Students 



ReacHno 


50 




31 


5 


4 


tOO 38% 


Math 


104 


31 




1 


4 


140 541 


Written Expression 


to 


5 


1 




4 


10 si 



Undupl icated Total s 



174 (81%) 



37 (17%) 



4 m) 



215 
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Bi screpancy Scores 



Discrepancy scores were computed by subtracting the achievement score from the 
ability score. Di screpancy scores . had a range of from 18 to 55 points, with 
medians varying from 24 to 32, depending [upon the ^ achievement test area. These 
discrepancy figures are based upon using the highest abil i^ty score of the ver- 
bal, performance, or total . Further comparisons between use of part scores and 
total scores are presented in another section (see page 11). The relative per- 
cent of eligible students with varying standard score discrepancy points is 
shewn in Figure 3. The major difference from the 1981-82 year was a decrease in 
the percent identified with moderate discrepancies from one- third to fewer than 
one-fifth of the identifications. 



FIGURE 3, 
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Processing Di sorders 

Processing difficulties were mentioned in the IEP for every student identified 
as having a specific learning disability. Many students had difficulties in 
more than one processing area. The processing disorder areas were termed 
somewhat differently in this year's study, to bring them in line with the new 
State criteria. Three areas, cognitive, attention and sensory -motor remained 
the same, with processing divided into auditory or visual, arid with expression 
being eliminated. 9f the five areas specified in the criteria, the cognitive 
area was mentioned most frequently— for 82 percent of the identified students. 
This area was followed by a tteriti on (specified for 56 percent of the students) >, 
ard by sensory-motor (named for 37 percent of the students).. Auditory and 
visual p roc e s s i rig disorders were mentioned 26 and 20 percent of the time, 
respectively. The percent of students having each processing disorder iden- 
tified, organized by academic disability area; is presented in Liable 4 and 
illustrated in Figure 4. These percents differed 1 ittle from those of the pre- 
vious year iwithiri five percent) , except for sensory-motor disorders which had 
20 percent fewer uses this year. 
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Table 4 

Psychological Processing Disorders for Students 
With Identified Specific Learning Disabilities 
(Multiple Processing Disorders were Frequently Identified) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSING DISORDERS 



Academic 
Disability Area 



TOTAL NO 
STUDENTS 



COGNITIVE 



ATTENTION 



--VISUAL 
PROCESSING 



AUDITORY 
PROCESSING 



SENSORY 
MOTOR 



READING 



100 



^84 



57 



24 



29 



35 



ARITHMETIC 

WITTER" 

LANGUAGE 



140 



26 



31 



56 



TTRATT 
EXPRES S I ON 



20 



15 



LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION 
DUPLICATES 
COU NT - 

rteattve 

PERCENT 



^70 
100% 



4 
221 
82^ 



45CU 
56% 



55 
20? 



70 
26$ 



L 
100 



37% [ 



FIGURE 4. PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDERS 
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Grade Level s of Ident i fie d Students 



The pattern of grade levels at which students were referred and identified as 
having specific learning disabilities formed a positively skewed distribution 
rather than the "saw-tooth" pattern found last year. One exception was in grade 
three, which had only half as many identifications, proportionally, this year. 
More kindergarten and first grade students were identi fied, also. The elemen- 
tary grades accounted for 77 percent of the identi f ications — up from 65 percent 
a year ago. Fewer students were identified from the intermediate level (12 per- 
cent, down from 18 percent) and from the high school 1 evel (11 percent, down 
from 16 percent) . These grade level identification figures are shown in Figure 
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FIGURE 5. 
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Grade Levels and Academic Area of Defici t 

Students having reading and written language problems were most frequently 
identified from grade one through grade five. In mathematics, most students 
were identified in second through sixth grade. Li sterling, comprehension and oral 
expression problems were primarily identified in grade three. Again, the pat- 
tern was very similar to that of the previous year. Table 5 and Figure 6 pre- 
sent this information. 



Table 5 



Nuaber of Students Identified at Each 
Grade Level by Academic Area 

GRAD E - - 1 £ y t_C 





K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 




8 


u 


22 


8 


17 


10 


7 


4 


3 


4- 




- 4 - 


-9— 


W - 


READING 






ARITHMETIC 


6 


to 


IS 


7 


22 


20 


17 


il- 


-12- 


— 9— 


—5— 


3 




140 


SRltTEH LANGUAGE 


t 


3 


5 


3 


4 


-3- 


1 














20 


ORAC EXPRESSION 


3 




2— 






















S 


LISTENING C0H>REHEMSI0M 




1 




— Z— 


t 














X 




5 


students 


— is— 




44 


2Q 


44 


33 


26 


ls 


IS 


13 


9 


4 


2 


270* 




7% 


10% 


161 


7% 


16% 


12% 


9% 


6% 


6% 


Vfr 


7 3% 




-IV 





•OupHeated student count including 45 students Identified In more then one academic ares. 
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Reac^i!!* of, ^ch^L pri ^ ci P a1 to SLD Criteria 



Of tfte &1 9H*^n principals at' all levels who were questioned aboutv tji^ i^cc of 
the ^".sri'Hri* revisions, 90 percent found the .criteria a^d^l^-T for 
iden^i^hg s Ld Students. _ principal s mentioned different rea^jis f° r their 
appr^^l > tH B ^ a^e some of the statements made: 



^ri-^H^_have helped to qualify students with more severe* — 
W a hs l^a^r about use of discrepancy between abilityand a^|Wer Vertier H, 
)Y\& tri|§Ha allow for a wider spread of students with more _n0$$ s ¥ 
ffte fctu?*hts who are qualified are those that seem more approbate tc* ^ 
t^fr tfi^Ha help us to find students who were missed before. 



Some J? ^he e ffe?ts found by San duan principals after using 
for <^tt<2 ^h<j t>^_h^lf years included: 



• ££w*^ stents were identified; 

• $t?ud^ n t£ With severe learning problems who used to have to s^y 1 n re gul ar 

£Us* e £W a r e identified; and ..... 
5 ^^..nQ^MdB^ti fled. students with low ability and low achievement st 1 
*^ed %1p» even if riot qualified for special education. 
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STUDY_F INDINGS : PART II 
EFFECTS RELATED TO CALIFORNIA CRITERIA 



Efjeot of Use of jjhoVe or Sub-part Abil i ty Test Scores 



The 
the 



criteria imp! ementation guide adopted in San Juan in 1981 sti pul ated that 
total ability te^t score was preferred for all identifications except for 
those c a se s in which the y erbal score was higher than the total score. The 
guide specified that the performance score, alone, would not be used to calcu- 
late the discrepancy. Despite this specification, it was found that some 
thirty- two students were identified during the year based upon the performance 
score. The effect of using a total ^c ore, the higher of total or verbal , or the 

highest of tbtal , verbal or performance was examined, In both reading and 

mathematics, the number of identifications increased by nearly ten percent with 
each additional score. This effect is shown in the graph presented as Figure 7. 



FIGURE 7, 
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Hi gher Verbal Abil ity-» -There were 84 cases in which students had higher verbal 
Than total aB f 1 "i ty "scores. Hal f of these students had verbal scores no more 
than 5 points higher than their total scores, and 80 percent were no more than 
10 points higher. In. analyzi ng 1982-83 placements, an additional 21 students 
(10 percent) ^qualified for identification when the verbal score was used rather 
than the total . 



Higher^ Performance Abil i ty—There were 118 cases in which students had higher 
performance than fulV scale ab i 1 i ty scores* For 43 percent of these- students, 
the performance scores, were within 5 points of their full scale scores, and 
nearly 80_ percent _(78|) were within 10 points of their full scale scores. 
Twenty-one percent had performance scores greater than 10 points from their full 
scale score. 



la analyzing the effects of using the performance score rather than the higher 
of ful 1 scale or verbal , an additional 23 students (10 percent) qualified for 
i denti fication when performance scores were al 1 owed. 
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Ability Pi stribution- -Tota1 or full scale _abVHty scores form a relatively rib r- 
mal I distribution, while using the highest of the part or total scores forms . a 
negatively skewed distribution; This change in the ability distribution is 
shown in Figure 8. 

FIGURE 8. 

IQ SCORES FOR SLD STUDENTS 

UJ 

— i - _- ^ - 

ccj 4Wi ' 3 




I' M :^.vj _ r.iti Ltnti i i li i^K? i ..-Li 
N I D-PT . QF 1. m-F'T . - IQ - Ri -ilJC-E- 
BOB FULL SC r iLE I O. E3 oREri TEST SUB I •?! 



Relationship Betweea Ability Scores— Correlations between the ability scores 
were ;46 between the two part scores — verkalarid performance. The part scores, 
however, had jiigh correlations with the full scale score-- .84 for verbal and 
.85 for performance (see Table 6). 



Table 6 

Correlations 8etweeri_Partial and Full Scale 
Ability Test Scores 





Performance 


FuU-Scai* -j 


WISC-R 






Verbal 


.46* 


.84* 


Performance 




.85* 


Full Scale 







^Significantly correlated, p < .02 



Effect of Using. State-Specified Tables 

Based upon the ability-achievement score discrepancy, with no allowance for 
measurement error, the number of students identified in 1982-83 under the new 
State criteria wobld be lower by 28 percent. __If one standard error of measure- 
ment is allowed, as compensated for in the 1981 San Juan criteria, it appears 
that only two percent of students would not meet criteria. The application of 
different criterion values is presented in Tabl e 7. 
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Table 1 ... 

Percent of 1982-83 Identified SLD Students 
Meeting Various Criterion Values 





Under 


San Juan Criteria 82-3 


Under 


State Criteria 83-4 


AC gaeim c 
Area 


Without SEM 


With 


SEM 


Without SEM 


With 


SEM 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


Reading (all tests) 


85 


85% 


iob 


100% 


72 


72% 


95 


95% 


WRAT 


loo; 




(77) 




1 ~C 1 1 

lol) 




(75) 




PIAT 


( 6) 




V o ) 




( 4) 




{ o ) 




WOODCOCK 


( 5) 




( 8) 




( 5) 




( 7) 




NELSON 


( 7) 




( 8) 




( 2) 




( 7) 




OTHER 


i ij 




( i) 




( 0) 








Math (all tests) 


116 


83% 


140 


100% 


100 


71% 


140 


100% 


WRAT 


(100) 




(120) 




(GGj 




(120) 




PIAT 


( 4) 




( 6) 




( 41 




( 7) 




WOODCOCK 


( 6) 




: ( 7) 




( 61 




( 7) 




OTHER 


( 6) 




( 7) 




( 4) 




( 6) 




Written Expression 


















WOODCOCK 


14 


70% 


20 


100% 


14 


70% 


20 


100% 


TOTAhS 


215 


83% 


260* 


100% 


186 


72% 


255 


98% 



*This nunber is a duplicate count, including 45 students who qualified in more 
than one area. 



Establishment of Correlations Between Tests 

Based upon the use of abil ity and achievement tests during the past year, i 
possible to derive abil ity-achievement test correl atiqns for some tests and aca- 
demic areas. These correlations were usual 1y higher than the median carrel a- 

tions selected by the State for use in the tabled criterion values A 

comparison of the correlations between the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 
for Reading and _ Arithmetic : and the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 
for Wrjtten Language and of the common standard score discrepancy required, to 
meet the criterion value is given in Table 8. The criterion valuer derived front 
the San duan cbrrel ations differed from those in the State tables by 1 to 5 
standard score points, with only one of the nine test pairs requiring a greater 

criterion value. 

_T«bli_8 __ __ 

Comparison of State and San Juan 

CorrelatlQn_and_Cr1terl5n_Values for 
WISC-R and Achievement Tests 









Correi ations 


wittl WISC-K 






" - CrTterfo 


n Values 






















I Standard Score Discrepancy) 


with 


WISC-R 














TQt&L 


Verbal — 


Performance 


Totaj 


Verbal 


Performance 




-(H) 


state 


SJUSD 


State 


SJUSD 


State 


SJU5U 


State 


SJUSD 


State 


SJUSD 


State 


SJUSD 


WRAT - R 


(96) 


.49 


.55 


.5t 


.48 


.35 


.43 


23 


21 


22 


23 




26 


24 


WRAT - M 


(142) 


.49 


.68 


.51 


.61 


.40 


.54 


23 


18 


22 


20 




25 


22 


WQQOCQCK/JQHNSQW-R 




♦ 46 




.49 




.29 




23 




23 






27 


22 


W000C0OC/J0HMS0M-WL 


(20) 


.46 


.62 


.48 


.65 


.30 


.54 


23 


22 


23 


19 




27 


W00DC0a/J0HMS0M-M 




.52 




.58 




.3* 




22 




21 






25 




PIAT - RR 




.45 




.49 




.29 




24 




23 






27 




PIAT - RC 




.47 




.52 




.38 




23 




22 






25 




PIAT - M 




.58 




.57 




.39 




21 




21 






25 
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These test correlation^^ from a 

population which has met criteria for specific 1 earning dj sabjl j ties. These 
students, while representing a fairly normal population in terms of the distri- 
bution of ability test scores, do not represent a normal population in terms of 
the distribution of achievement test scores, it is believed that this popula- 
tion difference would cause the test correlations to be higher. The rela- 
tionship between the ability and achievement tests is further illustrated by the 
scattergram presented in Figure 9. Only students whose ability-arithmetic dif- 
ferences fall above the broken diagonal line qualify as SLD when scores from 
these two tests (WISC-R FUll Scale and WRAT Arithmetic) are compared. 



Effect of Al lowance for Standard Error of Measurement 

The question of how to recognize and provide for measurement error has not been 
addressed by the State. Common psychometric practice, however, includes the use 
of confidence bands of interpretation with any score. The allowance for stan- 
dard error of measurement associated with the difference score distribution was 
described in the San Juan SLD Criteria Guide used 1981-83, as follows: 



To determi ne a severe discrepancy (1.5 S.D.), there shoul d be 22 
points difference between [ ability and achievement usi ng a standard 
score scal e with a jean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15. To 
allow for measurement error, however, the following discrepancy guide 
shoul d be appl ied: 

Bi screpancy 

22 or more points Severe discrepancy; student qualifies. 



13 to 21 points Significant discrepancy; requi res strong 

supportive evidence and unanimous team iden- 
ti ficatibri. 

During 1981-82i the first year San Juah_ implemented revised SLD criteria^ one- 
third of the students identified had minimal qual i fyi ng discrepancies. Ful ly 33 
percent of all identifications were identi fied under the al lowance for measure- 
ment error of four standard score points. 

Although this measurement error allowance was continued during 1982-83, staff 
were advised to exert more discretion in placing students who had less than the 
specified 22 point discrepancy. In the 1982_-83 _ school year, the number of 
identified students ^ i n the error range decreased by nearly half, with only 17 
percent of the identi fixations for students with less than a 22 pqlnt discre- 
pancy. Figure 3 [presented on page 7) illustrates this change in identification 
score discrepancies due to more judicious use of the standard error of measure- 
ment. 
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FIGURE 9. Correlational scatterplot showing ability (M1SC-R, Full Scale) and achievement 
{ WRAT arithmetic) scores expressed as common standard scores for referred SLD 
1 y students (many students had achievement disabilities measured by other tests in 

other academic areas) . 



Reactions of School Psychologists to SLD Criteria 

A survey during the Spring of 1983 revealed that the majority of psycho! bgi sts 
118 of the 20) using San i Juan' s criteria to identify students with specific 
learning disabilities believed that the criteria y^re appropriate. Several 
(15 percent) believed that the criteria tended to "over-identi fy" , and one 
believed that the criteria "under- identify." Nearly all (90 percent) found that 
their diagnosis of a basic psychological processing disorder was confirmed by 
others on the IEP team. 



Student Placements 

Information on SLD student placements was gathered for the entire 1982-83 year. 
Of the total of 598 SLD identifications during the school year, 400 or two- 
thirds were pi acedin^ t^ Program. The remaining 198 or 
one- third were placed in Special Day Classes. 

In comparison with the previous year, slightly more students were placed in 
Special Day Classes. During 1981-82, 440 of 576 newly-identi fied SLD students 
or more than three-fourths were pi aced in RSP, with si ightly less than one- 
fourth (23 percent) placed in SBC. This change in SbB placements is shown in 
Figure 10. 



FIGURE 19. SLri IDENTIFICATIONS 




Student identifications. 



During. the past four years, it was found that the implementation of new criteria 
in 1981 for SLD decreased the number of referral s, the number of identified SLD 
students, and the number of placements in RSP. Averaging the two years before 
impl ementation with the two years following new criteria implementation revealed 
a decline in identifications of 25 percent. There was a corresponding decline 
in RSP placements of nearly one-third (32 percent) . The^e year-to-year changes 

are presented in Figure 1(3 above. The decrease in SLD identifications produced 

a change in total special education enrollment frc i 10.6 percent in January, 
1981 to 9.9 percent in December, 1982, nearly two yetrs later. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Effect- -The use of discrepancy criteria during both 1981-82 and 1982-83 had no 
effect on the percent of referral s identified. It did, however, have an effect 
on the nunber of students referred for special education. Because fewer stu- 
dents were referred, fewer students were actually identified as having learning 
disabilities. The decrease in SID identifications noted in both 1981-82 and 
1982-83, and attributable to the discrepancy criteria, was 25 percent less than 
the number of identifications in 1979-80 and 1980-81. This de -ease amounted to 
a 10 percent reduction in special education students — or about i percent of the 
total school population. 

Principal s and psychologists noted a change in the type of student. eligible for 
special education service, from only 1 ow achieving students to students who had 
more "specific" 1 earning probl ems. 

Ability—The criteria permi tted the identi fication wi thi n a broad range of 
abil i ty , yet the typical student was of "average" ability. 

Appl icatiori- -The criteria were used successfully with students L referred for 
service during the 1981-83 school years. The IEPs documented that the iden- 
tifications were not only based upon the abi l i ty-2chi evement ^ di screpancy but 
that they took into account the type of psycho! ogical i processing disorder which 
might be responsibl e for that discrepancy. Furthermore, the IEPs documented 
that the IEP team had considered and ruled out other ^causes for the discrepancy, 
and that modifications in the regular program had been unsuccessful in helping 
the student. 
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Attachment A 



This attachment presents state and federal legislation related to Specific 
Learning Disability. The California Administrative Code section, adopted in 
March of 1983, appears in the center column with information from the California 
Education Code in the 1 eft-hand col umn and from the Code of Federal Rrgul ations 
in the right-hand column. 
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Education Code 



•Specific learning 
disability 



M 

10 



r M37 A pupil shall be assessed a> 
having a specific learning disability 
which (Duke.; him or her eligible lor 
special. education _qnc related. ser-. . 
vices when it. is determined that all 
of the following exist:' 

(a) A severe discrepancy exists be- 
tween the intellectual ability and 
achievements in one or more ol the 
Ibl lowing aaideiiilc areas: 



(1) Oral expression. 

(2) Listening comprehension. 

(3) Written expression; 
14) Basic reading skills. 
151 Reading comprehension. 
(61 Mathematics calculation. 
(7) Mathematics reasoning. 

(b) discrepancy Is due to a disorder 
ir» one or more of the basic psychological 
processes and is not the resultof en- 
vironmental culiural, or economic dis- 
advantages. 

ic) The discrepancy cannot be corrected 
through other regular cr categorical 
services offered within the regular In- 
structional program. 

55338 As used in Section 5C537, "specific 
learning disability" includes, but is not 
limiled tu, disability Hun the function 
of vision which results in visual percep- 
tual oi visual motor dydfQhc! ; 0r»; 



Calif ornia Ariniinislrat iv e Code 

(j) A pupil has a disorder In on^ or 
more of the basic psychological pro- 
cesses Involved In understanding or 
in using language, spoken or written, 
which may manifest. itself in an im- 
paired rbillty to.Ilsten; think; speak, 
read, Ute, spell, or do mathematical 
ca leu lot Ions, and has a severe dis- 
crepant/ between Intellectual ability 
and .achievement In one or. more of the 
academic areas specified Id Sections 
56357(a) of the Education Code, For 
the purpose of Section 30301 J ) 

(1) Basic. psychological processes 
Include attention, visual pro- 
cessing, auditory processing, 
sensory-motor skills, cognitive 
abilities Including association, 

._. conceptual Izalion and expression, 

(2) Intellectual ability. Includes Doth 
acquired learning and learning 
potential and shall be determined 
bv.a.sy$tematlc_asso c smont of 

._. intellectual functioning. 

(3) The level of achievement Includes 
the pupil's le\'el bl compete 

In materials and subject matK 
explicitly taught In school and 
shall be measured by standardized 
achievement tests;. . 
U) When standardized tests are too- 
sldeied to be valid for a specific 
pupiit a severe discrepancy slia I i 
be determined by:, first, convert- 
ing into cwon Stanton! scores 
Ik achieved! test score M\ the 
ability test score to be coripared f 
second, computing, the difference 
^elwoen tee contnon standard 
/ores; and third, comparing this 



Cod e of Federal Herniations 



Criteria tor determining the ex- 
I stance of a specific learning dis- 
ability. 

(a) A" tean ;„/ determine that a child 
has' a specilic learning debility if, 

(I) The. child does not achieve cwensu- 
ratu with his or her age arid ability 
levels In one or more of the areas 
listed In paragraph (a)(2) of this section 
when provided with learning experiences 
appropriate for the child's age and 
ability levels; and 



12) The team finds that a child tos a 
severe discrepancy. between achievement ?nd 
intellectual tDIIIty In one cr more ol 
the following areas; 

li) Oral expression; 
ill! Listening comprehension, 
Mil /..Written expression; 
(lv)-Bas:c reading skill; 
Ivl Reading comprehension; 
(v I ) Mathematics calculation; or 
(vli) Mathematics reasoning. 

(b) The team may not Identify a child as 
having a specific learning disability If 
the severe discrepancy between "ability 
and achievement is primarily' the Kisuit 
of: 

ID .A visual;. hearing, or motor handicap; 

(2) Mnnlal retardation; 

(3) Lmot iorial disturbance; or 

(4) Environmental, cultural or economic 
disadvantage. 



(See also p. 16, (9)) 




General 1 up i c 



Education Code 



California Administrative Codj _ ^ Code of Federal Regulations 



'Specific learning, 
disability (cont.) 



O 



computed difference io the product 
of 1.5 multiplied by the standard 
deviation of the distribution of 
computed differences of students 
taking these achievement and 
ability tests. A computed differ- 
ence which equals or exceeds the 
product of 1.5 multiplied by the 
standard deviation of this ... 
distribution of computed differ- 
ences Indicates a severe discrep- 
ancy when such discrepancy Is 
corroborated by other assessment 
data which may Include. other tests, 
scales, Instruments, observations 
and work samples, as appropriate. 



(5) When standardized tests are con- 
sidered to be Invalid for a 
specific pup J I p the discrepancy 
shall be measured by alternative 
means as specified oh the assess- 
ment plan. 

16) The discrepancy shall not be 
primarily the result of limited 
school experience or poor school 
attendance. 
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Attachment B 



the fol lowing infonnation is taken from the Criteria Handbook for Special 
Education Services used between 1981 and 1983 by the San Juan TfnTfj ed School 
bi strict, be partmen t of Special Education. (These criteria were revised in 
August, 1983, to correspond with the current State criteria.) 
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Criteria for Services: Specific Learning Disability 

The area level Individualized Education Program ( I E P ) team may deter- 
mine that a student has a specific learning disability when a 1 1 of the 
following criteria have been met: 

A. The student. has a severe discrepancy between achievement and 
intellectual ability in one or more of the following areas. A 
severe discrepancy is defined as at least 1 .5 standard deviations 
using standardized tests of achievement arid ability. 



1 . Basic Reading Sfei 1 1 

2 . Reading Comprehens i on 

3. Mathematics Reasoning 

4. Mathematics v.al cul a t i on 

5. 0ral Expression 

6. Listening Comprehens i on 

7 . Wri tteri Express i on 

The discrepancy is due to a disorder in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes : 



1. Cognition (thinking, attention, problem solving, concept format i on ) 

2 . Expres s i on 

3. Percet ion (auditory, visual or haptic processing) 

4. Sensory Motor (fine or 1 a rge muscle) 

5. Memory (auditory, visual, haptic) 

C. The IEP team may not identi fy a student as having a specific 

1 earni ng disability if _ the severe. di screparicy between ability arid 
achievement is primarily the result of: 

1. A visual, hearing, or motor handicap 

2. Mental Retardation 

3 . Emoti orial Di s turban ce 

4 . Env i ronmenta 1 , cultural or economic di sad vantage. 

D. The discrepancy cannot be corrected through other regular or 
categorical services offered within the regular Instructional 
program . 
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Identification P rocedures 



Individual testing in areas 1, 2, 3, and 4 must be done with standard- 
ized _tests_for which standard scores ca ri be _ det erm i n ed , such as the 
Wide Range Achievement Test arid the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Test. 

In areas 5 and 6 (oral expression arid listening comprehension) mental 
age discrepancies between abi 1 i ty and achievement equivalent to 1.5 
standard devi ati oris may be determined by language tests such as the 
Test of Language Development (TOLD ) or the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test* or Utah Test for Language Development. 

In. area 7 - 9 . wri tteri _ express i on , the di screpancy between ability arid 
achievement equivalent to 1.5 standard deviations may be determined by 
the total written language score on the Woodcoc k-Johns on , discrepan- 
cies on bot h the spelling arid language usage sections of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, or by other standardized tests of written 
expression approved by the special education department. 

The required observation of the student's academic performance in the 
regular classroom setting (by a member of the assessment team other 
than the student's regular teacher) supports the measured academic 
achi ev ement . 

P rogram PI ac emerit 

A. Resource Special ist Program 

Students who require special ed ucat i on and related services for less 
than the majority of the school day will be placed in the Resource 
Specialist Program. 

B. Special Class Placement 

Students who require special ed ucat i on _ arid related services for mere 
than the majority of the school day will be considered for placement 
in a Special Class. Maximum interaction with the general school popu- 
lation shall be provided in a mariner which i s -app r jp ri ate to the heeds 
of both. 
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